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HUMANITY 


A man found in a desert a thirsty dog, which from 
want of drink was at its last gasp. 

The worthy man made a bucket of his cap, and 
twisted his muslin sash into a rope; 

Then he girded his waist and extended his arms for 
service, and gave to the feeble dog a sup of water. 

The Prophet revealed of his future condition, that 
the Supreme Judge had for his act pardoned his sins. 

Oh, if thou hast been a hard man, bethink thee, 
learn to be kind, and make beneficence thy business! 

If a kindness done to a dog is not lost, how should 
that be which is done to a worthy man? 

Do good as you find it offered to your hand; the 
Master of the Universe hath closed against no one 
the door for doing some good. 

To give from your treasury a talent of gold is of 
less worth than a carat bestowed by the hand of labor. 

Each one shall bear the burthen proportioned to 
his strength; the foot of a locust would be heavy for 
an ant. 


Sa’di of Shiraz. (1184-12917) 
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The Broken String* 


Frances Heatley Hoskins 


FOREWORD 


It is in the hope that this brief account of my life and 
the experience of over thirty years may be of some slight 
encouragement to others in like condition, and also to the par- 
ents or guardians of physically handicapped children that I 
have consented to write the following. 

While much progress has been made in the understanding 
and care of palsied children, it seems to me that too much em- 
phasis is placed upon the purely physical aspect alone. This is 
a natural and inevitable tendency, for it is the physical that 
strikes the attention of all observers first. 

To me, a far broader and wider view of the situation is 
necessary, especially where the damage is serious, and where the 
body can never be trained to obey the child’s will. If the 


Recent emphasis on birth injuries as a cause of mental deficiency might easily give 
the false impression that intracranial birth lesions always produce this effect. As a 
matter of fact, probably about one-third of such cases who survive early infancy with- 
out recovery from severe accompanying motor handicaps are mentally deficient. Among 
the remaining two-thirds of mentally normal persons the range of intelligence appears 
to be from mental backwardness up to superior intelligence. Comparatively little has 
been done for this group of mentally normal patients with infantile cerebral palsy until 
quite recently. The Babbitt Hospital at The Training School and the Children’s Re- 
habilitation Institute at Reisterstown, Maryland, both under the medical supervision of 
Dr. Winthrop M. Phelps of Baltimore, Maryland, are representative of a relatively small 
number of hospital and training units for the care of such patients. 

Among these mentally normal “spastics’’ we have personally encountered many 
individuals of definitely superior intellectual attainment. Most of the adult patients in 
this group have not had the benefit of the physical therapy that might have improved 
their physical condition, yet their life histories afford comfort, hope and suggestions 
to other patients and their families. Their histories also supply important professional 
information which is of value in the study of this condition among similar patients and 
especially with reference to mental and spiritual development. 

We have obtained a number of autobiographies of such patients, some brief and 

uite extensive. One of these has already been published in book form (cf. 
HOOPES, G. GERTRUDE: “Out of the Running.” Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, Ill., 
1939. 158 pp.) Others are in various stages of completion with a view to ultimate 
publication. 

Miss Hoskins’ autobiography is published herewith oanatiy as she wrote it except 
for minor changes in paragraphing. We do not at present have available a clinical 
account of her condition and the medical history or other professional details of her 
life from the technical point of view. It is our hope that we may be able to supple- 
ment this autobiography with such a professional case history.—E.A.D. 


* This article will be published in two installments.—Ed. 
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handicap is slight, and there is a reasonable chance for im. 
provement by muscle-training within a given time, then the 
physical development should be of supreme importance, and 
other aspects allowed to become subservient. I doubt the wis. 
dom of spending practically all of the years of childhood in a 
futile attempt to accomplish imperfectly what other children 
do naturally and without much effort. Until the child reaches 
adolescence, he may scarcely be aware of his limitations unless 
they are continually brought to his attention. And during thege 
years you may do much toward teaching him the true values 
of life; to use his imagination and to see, hear and feel the 
beauty and meaning that is to be found in all manifestations 
of life about him. No matter if your home is the simplest and 
your means limited, you possess the one fundamental and neces- 
sary requirement which will be of more value to him than all 
the technical skill of modern science. ‘This first requirement is 
simply the love that every parent has had for his child from the 
beginning of time. 


If I were to be asked the two most important factors in 
the life of the handicapped child, I would say— 


First: Some sort of philosophy of life which he must 
weave for himself from the materials within himself of which 
he is possessed. It is just here that the parents of such a child 
can do much to give him the wherewithal to accomplish this 
task. <A materialistic view of life is absolutely disastrous, for 
if the physical is all and he finds himself functioning in a hope- 
lessly injured body, the resulting despair can be readily under- 
stood. 


Second: The development of a keen and inquisitive inter- 


est in as many different things as possible; for if his interest is. | 


allowed to lag, he will be swamped by the boredom resulting 
from the inability to engage in the usual activities of youth. 
The best way to help him achieve this end is to do everything 
you can to make his first ten or twelve years happy. Some 
authorities believe he should be told of his exact condition when 
very young, that the shock of realization may not be so great; 
but I disagree with this. Surely a firm foundation of happiness 
along normal lines will be most valuable, so that he may build 
up reserve strength from inner resources to carry him safely 
through the dangerous years of adolescence. One of the things 
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that I am most grateful for is the early development of my 
imagination, which enabled me to escape the loneliness which 
otherwise might have engulfed me. Books that stimulate the 
imagination should be read to the child as soon as he is able 
to comprehend them, and he should be allowed a little time each 
day to be by himself that his own imagination may develop 
naturally. The companionship of normal children of his own 
age will do much toward helping his development. The great 
mistake of my life, and from which I have only recently freed 
myself, was that I put too much emphasis upon trying every 
means available to improve my muscular condition. This re- 
sulted in continual disappointment followed by periods of de- 
pression. 

This may well be likened to a musician having an instru- 
ment with three strings. Consider for a moment the first 
string, which we will call Spirit, the second, Mind, and the 
third, Body. The object of life is to learn to play upon all 
three strings; but if the third one is found to be hopelessly 
damaged, what would be the most logical procedure? If most 
of the time and energy of the would-be-musician is spent on 
attempt after attempt to repair the injured string, he will fail 
to play upon the other two. The result will be a raucous dis- 
cord. On the other hand, if he turn deliberately away from the 
third string, and put his whole strength on the endeavor to 
learn to play upon the two remaining perfect ones, he may 
accomplish something more worthwhile in the end. While the 
glorious music of Wagner or Beethoven may be beyond his 
reach in this present life, if he keep his tones pure, true, and 
sweet, the Great Conductor of the universe may find a small 
place for him in the vast orchestra of eternity. 
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The Broken String 


CHAPTER I 
CHILDHOOD MEMORIES* 


JOHNNY CAKE 
I made a Johnny Cake today; 
Stirred it in a shiny tin. 
Mary gave me lots of things— 
Cornmeal, sugar, to put in. 
When it was baked all nice and brown 
I put it right by Daddy’s place. 
He told me it was very good. 
I wonder why he made a face? 


WATCHING 
When Mother dresses to go out, 
She combs her long bright hair; 
I go and sit beside her, 
For she likes to have me there. 
Her party dress is beautiful; 
All pink and made of silk; 
And after we have said good-bye 
It’s time for bread-and-milk. 


BEDTIME 
It’s very hard to go to sleep 
And keep your eyes from winking; 
For even if you lie quite still 
Your head will go on thinking. 
It seems to me a waste of time 
To spend all night in bed; 
I’d rather slide down bannisters 
Or take a walk instead. 


I find it difficult to reach down into the depths of my child- 
hood to select a mere handful of memories from the overwhelm- 
ing flood of recollections. To begin with, I was born into the 
most indulgent of families who accepted me without the slight- 
est reservation and never allowed me to feel that I was differ- 
ent or less welcome than any normal child. 

My first distinct memory is the sound of the closing of the 
front door, followed by quick steps upon the stairs, and the joy 
of being picked up by my Father. I do not know how old l 
was at the time, but it probably was at a very early age, as 
there is quite a gap between it and the next impression. In 
retrospect, it appears indeed remarkable that those early days 
were so little affected by my serious handicap, for I was a 
delicate and sickly baby. In spite of frequent periods of illness, 
I awoke each morning with a zestful eagerness to begin the 


* Poems throughout by the author. 
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day and a tremendous amount of energy which kept my mind 
active, long after my body had reached the point of exhaustion. 
This note of joy and eagerness colors my entire childhood and 
was not dimmed until about the seventh year, and then only 
very slightly. Many days I was happy from the time I awoke 
until I was put to bed at night. As I could not sit alone, it took 
endless patience on the part of my family to keep me contented 
and to help me to be active enough to work off some of my 
energy. This they did by reading to me, beginning with nurs- 
ery rhymes when I was little over a year old, and in inventing 
various games in which I could participate. 

One game which amused and kept me quiet, was to sit on 
my Grandmother’s lap, and from an upstairs window watch 
the people passing by in the street below. We took turns 
guessing who would be the next to pass. She usually allowed 
me to win by suggesting an impossibility such as an elephant 
or a kangaroo. Another thing that fascinated me was to be 
allowed to go to the basement kitchen in my walker, and using 
the seat of a chair as a table, concoct what I called Johnny 
Cake, making up in vigor what I lacked in dexterity. Then 
there was the fun of being taken to the haymow of our barn, 
and learning to hold fast with both hands to the horizontal 
iron bars that supported the roof. My hands were quite strong, 
and I could swing back and forth for a minute or two, and then 
drop down in the soft sweet hay. 

I had to try very hard even to hold small objects in my 
right hand, but was anxious to do so, and would pretend to do 
things with the toy which I could barely hold. Very early my 
imagination began to bridge the gap between the possible and 
the impossible. The local physicians, not understanding my 
case, advised a consultation with Dr. Holt of New York, who 
diagnosed it as a birth injury. He said nothing could be done 
except to keep me happy and to prevent my knees from be- 
coming bent. He advised postponing my education as he said 
my mind was so much stronger than my body. This, I believe, 
was a mistake, retarding my development, for by the time I 
did learn to read, I had outgrown the enjoyment of primers. 

When I was about two I acquired a small “walker.” In 
this I was able to move about the house with considerable 
freedom, and in it I played by myself for hours. I was naturally 
impatient, and when trying to arrange the furniture in my doll 
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house to my satisfaction, the unsteady movement of my hands 
resulted in chaos, causing me to dance up and down in rage. 
The doll house was given me in the hope of training my hands, 
but when I found I could not place the tiny furniture to my 
liking, I gave up trying and directed my playmates, telling them 
exactly what to do. 

Although I was unable to dress my dolls, they were all 
dear to me, and I gave each a name and a distinct personality, 
I was, in a way, elemental, almost unconsciously deriving a cer- 
tain companionship from numerous sources other than human. 
I carried on satisfactory conversations, not only with my dolls 
and pets, but even with the wood fire blazing on the hearth, 
the waves on the pebbly beach of the lake, the apple tree under 
which my play house stood and even my favorite lilac bush. 
These were not inanimate to me, and I discussed with them 
my secrets and small problems with greater ease and fluency 
than I could with human beings. 

Here it might be well to say I was acutely sensitive to 
color and I think it actually affected my mood. I remember 
the sheer pleasure a small blue china cup gave me, also the 
blue of forget-me-nots growing in the lush spring grass; while 
dark colors had a depressing effect; and I refused to wear 
black stockings, insisting on white ones, and was very particu- 
lar that my hair ribbons and socks matched; and that I had 
two or three changes of fresh white dresses daily. 


It was only after I had been put to bed that I was con- 
scious of physical discomfort. Long afterwards a neurologist 
told me that it was a wonder I had been able to sleep naturally, 
so great was the muscular tension of my entire body, for it 
seems that the spasticity affected every muscle group. I had 
an unfortunate fear of the dark, so a dim light always burned ° 
in my room. There was a pronounced throbbing at the back 
of my head and sometimes a faint roaring in my ears and a 
sudden involuntary movement of my arms. All this contributed 
to the difficulty of my going to sleep. This usually took me 
two or three hours, for my mind raced rapidly. The ceiling 
above my head would seem to rise to an alarming height, strange 
shadows danced and flickered, and I was bothered with dreams 
of a nightmare variety. Many nights my Mother softly hum- 
med lullabys which helped to soothe me and my Grandmother 
told me bedtime stories. 
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This business of going to sleep was by far the most dis- 
agreeable portion of my early life. As I was an only child I 
was undoubtedly spoiled by the entire family, and if I had not 
been possessed of an active conscience and had not been sensi- 
tive to the slightest disapproval in the tones of the voices of 
those about me, I might have become a far more disagreeable 
person. I scarcely ever felt anger or annoyance with anyone, 
and was able to play happily and agreeably with the children 
in the neighborhood. Mother often invited them to supper and 
my Father would help us play hide-and-seek afterwards. The 
only anger I experienced was with my own hands and arms. I 
dreaded their flying out unexpectedly and hurting someone. 


I was always fond of animals and acquired a large assort- 
ment of pets ranging from squirrels to our family carriage- 
horse. It is strange how one small child can affect the entire 
household. Once when I was recovering from an illness, Peter, 
a proud imposing pet rooster, was brought to my play-room 
for my amusement. As he was dragged about on a toy horse, 
a doll’s sunbonnet perched rakishly on his head, he crowed 
loudly, much to the embarrassment of Mother who was enter- 
taining a distinguished guest in the living room below. I mar- 
vel now at the patience of my family in allowing me to fill the 
house with children and all these animals, including three gen- 
erations of kittens, whose affectionate devotion disproved the 
popular belief of the selfishness of cats. When celebrating my 
birthday supper on the porch, my horse was led up to receive 
his share of the ice cream and birthday cake, his eyes bright 
with anticipation. 

My Mother taught me to sing at quite an early age. 1 
stood by her at the piano in my walker, and we all sang Mother 
Goose melodies. I could carry a tune then quite well, but lost 
that ability later. 


When about four years old, my Father used to stand me up 
against a door, and I could hold my balance for about ten 
seconds. Could I have had at that time muscle-training, I feel 
quite sure I would have made considerable progress. 


My condition was never discussed before me; and the three 
little girls with whom I played during my first eight years took 
me for granted. We never mentioned it. I allowed them to 
play the most active parts of our games, while I sometimes 
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took the part of Grandmother when we played house. I de. 
veloped an intense dislike of any personal remarks or any cur. 
iosity regarding me. The first time my real happiness was 
disturbed was one morning when I was sitting in my go-cart 
waiting for my Mother. Two children happened to pass by, 
Quite suddenly I found myself watching the motion of their 
black-stockinged legs as they walked down the street, and then. 
leaning far over that I might have a view of my own legs, it 
came with quite a shock that mine did not move in the same 
way, and I began to question the reason, but was too diffident 
to ask anyone. These slight forebodings were soon obliterated 
by the activities of the day, and I thought no more of it for 
some months. 


One of my favorite books at the age of six was “The Wizard 
of Oz” by Frank Baum. It was read over and over to me and 
my friends until the worn-out pages had to be mended. Then 
Mr. Baum lectured in Auburn. My Father was holding me on 
his lap, well down toward the front of the theatre, when Mr. 
Baum walked out to the footlights and asked, “Does anyone 
here believe in fairies?” To the surprise of my parents, I 
shouted: “I do,’ at which Mr. Baum looked down and smiled 
at me. 


I was always taken to public places, to church, concerts, 
theatre and even the circus. The first taste of responsibility 
came when I was seven. Mother was away from home for a 
week. Our colored maid came to me each morning asking what 
I would like for dinner, and with a feeling of much importance, 
I always ordered broilers and chocolate eclairs. 


I was never able to attend school. When eight years old 
I had a tutor, I could not hold a book in my hand and was 
much bored by the first-grade reader. When I was ten I was — 
given a book-rest and not until then did I enjoy reading to 
myself. My right hand improved slightly, and when driving 
my horse, I learned to hold the reins in my hands. This I 
pany enjoyed. 


~ Just before my eighth birthday my Father, who had been 
ill for some time, passed away. Although the details of the 
event hdd'‘a: stunning effect upon my senses, after the: first 
grief, I'seemed to recover sooner than they expected. ‘In spite 
of this' separation} he continued to be a: strong ‘influence in my 
life; 1 é pidces oa, ct ogieg a. - iy cs p : , 
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CHAPTER II 


A SHADOW 


The velvet curtains of my mind 
blew drearily and slow, 

Moved by a chill dark astral wind 
from regions far below. 


No thought was there, no wish to see 
another morning’s sun, 

My life lay shattered at my feet, 
there was no road to run. 


The velvet curtains of my mind 
did not move at all— 

I lay quite still, and very old 
beside my mountain wall. 


In addition to the usual adjustments necessary to growing 
up, I was faced with even more complicated ones caused by my 
peculiar condition. The years of adolescence began when I was 
twelve and thirteen years of age, and this transition lasted long- 
er than in the normal child. I was growing rapidly and was 
conscious of my hands which seemed too large for the rest of 
my body. A chance remark of a friend, whose opinion I regard- 
ed highly, crushed me for an entire day. While during her 
call one afternoon she suddenly exclaimed: “How large that 
child’s hands are getting!” 


I experienced a curious and alarming expansion in all my 
mental processes. My perception became keener and every 
stimulus was vivid and clear-cut, much as objects in a room 
stand out in sharp detail when a flash of lightning brings them 
into view. I was aware of many things that heretofore had 
been only background. Many trivialities took on an exagger- 
ated importance until every-day experiences appalled me. 


Perhaps my mind was growing as rapidly as my body, and 
I had more time to be conscious of this and to think about my 
reactions than would children who were going to school and 
engaged in violent exercises. I felt myself outgrowing the in- 
terests and pleasures that had filled my life so completely, and 
I clung to them desperately, afraid to leave the security of my 
past life, proceeding into wider experiences and new avenues 
of thought. Intuitively I realized that while I had been able 
to meet childhood with relative success, I was quite unable to 
meet the life of the adult. 
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My days had been colorful. I had known gayety, laughter 
and contentment, and now the future loomed dark and I felt 
unable to cope with it. Curious as it may seem, I did not cop. 
fide these emotions to anyone. It never occurred to me to dis. 
cuss them. This was the most dangerous period of my life, 
and I am indeed thankful that I passed through safely. I had 
outgrown all my different walkers, and this took from me what 
little freedom I had known. I naturally became more and 
more introspective, and relied ever more upon my imagination 
to occupy my restless and eager mind. 


The two strongest influences, which probably rescued me 
from disastrous consequences were, first, a new friend, two years 
younger than myself, with a vivid imagination and a keen sense 
of the dramatic. We had much in common, and for two years 
there was a real intimacy between us. Together we invented 
new melodramatic games which we evolved from books that 
supplied the necessary action and color. 


The other influence that dominated part of my time was 
a peculiar composite of many things which I did not then 
understand. I find it impossible to give a clear idea of this 
imaginary being. Looking back I can now see how he evolved, 
constructed from memories of my father, bits I had taken from 
fairy tales and climaxes from King Arthur’s stories. All i 
knew then was that he suddenly arose from a mist of make- 
believe, shining sword, winged charger and all. He became the 
central figure about which I wove my own story which I told 
over and over to myself and which grew and changed with my 
expanding horizon. 


The plot of this story was quite simple but satisfied me 
more than any other factor in my life; and when after several . 
years I had outgrown it, I found nothing to fill its place. It 
began with an exceedingly wicked ogre who, for his own malign 
purpose, had cast a spell around me when I was only a few 
weeks old. He had bound me with invisible chains that I alone 
could feel and imprisoned me in a high tower. The only thing 
that could free me from this curse was the death of the ogre, 
and on the day when this should occur, I would be liberated. 
The end of the tale always remained essentially the same: I 
would wait in my tower watching through a narrow recessed 
window for the approach of the Prince’s horse. When he drew 
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near, I called to him and explained my plight. Then a most 
terrible battle took place. After it was over, the ogre lay writh- 
ing and forever vanquished at the Prince’s feet. I would then 
find, to my great joy, that the chains had fallen from me, and I 
would run down the narrow winding stairs, the story ending, 
as all stories should: “They lived happily ever after.” 


And now I experienced my first depression which often 
lasted through the day, but would lift with the approach of 
evening. I found this especially true of twilight in May and 
June. The influence of the oncoming night, the appearance of 
the first star, and the white radiance of the moonlight across 
the grass released something pent-up within me and I would 
know for a few hours a poignant awareness of beauty verging 
on ecstacy. At such a time I saw myself released and dancing 
out there on the grass, and could almost feel the sensation of 
actual motion. 


About this time I began to feel a restraint and aloofness 
in contacting those of my own age. They had so many different 
interests and were occupied with affairs I knew little of. On 
the other hand, I enjoyed older people and derived much hap- 
piness in long hours of reminiscences spent with my grand- 
mothers. The novels of Charles Dickens and the adventures 
of Sherlock Holmes were among my favorite books. At the 
age of sixteen I read my first travel book: “Travels in Eng- 
land” by Richard Le Gallienne. Stories with an English back- 
ground had a strong appeal. 


All this time I had to combat short periods of depression 
which varied in intensity, sometimes taking several days before 
I recovered. Quite simple things were apt to restore me. 
Once a bowl of yellow primroses revived my faith in life. We 
lived on, very much as usual in the same house where I was 
born and in the garden where Mother had played as a child. 
When I was eighteen, my great Grandmother, with whom we 
lived, died, and two years later, we fortunately sold our home 
and built a small white bungalow on the same street. I spent 
hours poring over plans, going into the detail of furniture ar- 
rangement, and I have never ceased to be interested in planning 
houses and thinking of color schemes. _ Despite the new interest, 
I found it hard to leave the old home for it seemed to be an 
integral part of myself. 
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The Psychology of the Status Quo of Exceptional 
Children* 
Henry H. Goddard Ph.D. 


Exceptional children may be divided into the physically 
exceptional such as the blind, deaf, and crippled; and the men- 
tally exceptional such as the psychopathic, the backward, and 
the gifted. , 

This paper will consider the backward and the gifted—a 
contrast in our treatment of the two extremes of mentally ex- 
ceptional children. 


While historically, it was the gifted child who raised the 
first problem educationally, it was the exceptionally dull who 
brought the first educational innovation. Special classes were 
started for dull children, sixty years ago. It was a small begin- 
ning and made little progress for years. When compulsory 
attendance laws came in, so many defectives came that laws 
were passed excusing from attendance those who “could not 
profit by instruction.” Now it is discovered that these laws 
are futile because there are no children who “cannot profit by 
instruction.” Courts are sending back to school, children who 
have been excluded by the school boards. This sounds like a 
calamity, but in reality it will be a blessing if we make the 
right use of the situation. 


Contrary to the opinion of those who have not seen the 
problem in its wider implications, even children of the lowest 


mentality need instruction and training, both for their own sakes . 


and for the sake of the public. Without training they are help- 
less; they become paupers and many become criminals. In all 
these cases the public suffers and has to pay the bills. Even 
the lowest grade idiots that must have custodial care, are cared 
for at less expense when they are trained “to eat a little less 
like an animal, and to make known their physical needs.”’ Under 
the new interpretation of the law, even these children must 
attend school. But the law does not specify what kind of a 
school; and judges will of course interpret the law in the light 


* Printed with the permission of the Editor of the Journal of Exceptional Children. 
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of common sense, as they are in the habit of doing. For ex- 
ample, an institution for idiots, where the attendants make 
constant effort to train them to the extent above indicated, ful- 
fills the law. The point is that attention must be given to all 
of these children. They cannot be hidden away and become a 
menace to others as has often happened in the past. 


It is, however, those of a mentality above the idiot, that 
have the greatest need of training. Untrained, they are a ser- 
ious liability on society. For example, a considerable percent- 
age of murders are committed by mentally defective persons. 
Had these murderers been trained as they might easily have 
been, these lives would have been saved. Millions of fires caus- 
ing losses are set by mental defectives. 


Under the new interpretation of the law, every child must 
be accounted for. Those that cannot be cared for in the local 
school, because of their low condition, may be sent to the State 
School as our Institutions for the Feeble-minded ought to be 
called, unless the parents prefer to make other arrangements 
that are satisfactory. 


Incidentally this program will take care of a large part of 
the delinquents, since many of them are more or less defective. 
The adjustment between the local school and the State School 
would be made by the State Department of Education. 


What is needed just now, is some agency to see that some 
such program as here outlined, is carried out. Would not that 
be a proper function of the International Council? 


At the other end of the scale of intelligence we have the 
gifted. Here is a different problem. The attendance law is 
not involved. These children do not have to be forced to school. 
They go, but they are not receiving a square deal. They are 
being: allowed to waste their time. Their alert minds master 
the work of the grade much faster than average. They get into 
mischief or dawdle, developing habits of idleness, Then they 
lose interest. They must have special attention. 


The best plan yet discovered is the special class with the 
so-called “enriched” curriculum. Some school people still are 
opposed to the segregation of the gifted. However, the argu- 
ments advanced are just as applicable to the backward and the 
feeble-minded whom no one objects to segregating. Moreover, 
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the plan has now been tried for seventeen years in forty classes 
in two of our largest cities, with entirely satisfactory results, 
In these classes the children are happy in their work and there 
is no problem of discipline, truancy, or delinquency. 


One of the great advantages, is the opportunity it gives for 
regulating their social habits. Because they largely solve their 
own problems, the teacher has time to note their behavior and 
relations to each other. If she discovers a boy is unsociable 
and always working by himself, she quietly arranges to have 
him work with another child a part of the time. He may be 
induced to work with several on a “group project.’”’ On the 
other hand, if a boy seems to be relying on others too much, it 
is not difficult to start him on a project alone, and by judicious 
encouragement develop his self-reliance. 


Observation and experience have shown many advantages 
of the special class for gifted children. If there are disadvant- 
ages, they should be discovered and evaluated. It is a vital 
matter and should be settled. 


If the special class is as valuable as it appears, it should 
be universally adopted. Here again there is the need of some 
organization to push the matter. Might not the International 
Council undertake this work also? 





The child is not only an individual, with individual needs 


to be considered, but also a member of a group. All of his. | 


life he will be a member of various groups. We live in a dem- 
ocratic society, and one of the things that society asks of edu- 
cation is a proper balance between the individual and the group. 
Neither must be sacrified to the other. 


—RvUTH HANKINS, The Woods Schools 
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Items Dealing with the Progress in Work and 


1800 


1811 
1816 
1818 


1828 
1831 
1833 
1837 
1842 


1845 


1846 


1846 
1846 


1846 


1846 


1848 


1851 


Study of the Feeble-Minded* 


Itard’s attempt to educate the Idiot of the Forest of 
Aveyron. 


Napoleon’s census of the Cretins, 3,000 found. 
School established in Switzerland. 


American Asylum for Deaf and Dumb at Hartford took 
in several idiots. 


Dr. Ferret began work in France. 

Dr. Fabret began work in France. 

Dr. Voisin began work for idiots in France. 

Seguin begat work in France, opened private school. 


Dr. Guggenbuhl began his famous school for cretins on 
the slope of the Abendenberg in Switzerland. 


Agitation began in Massachusetts and New York. The 
superintendents of two insane asylums in their annual 
reports urged special provision for feeble-minded. 


Dr. Seguin published his famous “Treatise on Idiocy.” 
Private school started at Bath, England. 


Dr. F. P. Backus, member of the New York Senate, made 
speech moving that the portion of the last state census 
dealing with idiots be referred to the committee on medi- 
cal societies to which he belonged. 

Massachusetts appointed a commission to inquire into 
the condition and number of idiots and whether anything 
could be done for their relief. 

Dr. Saegert of Germany published his monograph on 
“The Cure of Imbecility by Intellectual Means.” 
Massachusetts Legislature appropriated $2,500 for ex- 
perimental school for the training of idiots. 

Public School opened at Syracuse, N. Y. Private School 
opened at Barre, Mass. 





* This list of items dealing with the Feeble-Minded which was recently collected as a 
matter of interest is being published. The list is not exhaustive or complete and pos- 
sibly not correct in every instance, but may be of interest or help to some of our 


readers. 
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1851 


1852 


1855 


1857 


1860 
1863 


1874 


1874 


1874 


1876 


1876 
1878 


1879 
1879 


1881 


1884 


1884 


1888 
1890 
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New York Legislature appropriated $6,000 annually for 
two years, for an experimental school. 


Private School started at Germantown, Pa. (Later 
moved to Elwyn.) 


Connecticut appointed a commission to investigate con. 
dition of idiot population. 
Ohio school opened. 


Kentucky opened an institution. 

Special classes in public school suggested by Stotzer in 
Leipzig. 

National Conference of Charities and Corrections organ- 
ized. Later became most helpful in spreading work for 
feeble-minded. 

Seven states had public institutions. Total number of 
pupils, 1041. 

A study of the degenerate Jukes in Ulster County, New 
York brought to light much mental deficiency. 
Association of Medical Officers of American Institutions 
for Idiotic and Feeble-Minded Persons organized. 
Iowa institution founded at Glenwood. 

Professor August Shenck suggested special classes in 
public schools in America. 

Minnesota Institution started at Faribault. 

Indiana Institution started at Knightstown, later moved 
to Fort Wayne. 

National Conference of Charities and Corrections ap- 
pointed a committee on Provision for Idiotic and Feeble- 
Minded Children. Dr. Isaac N. Kerlin, Chairman. 
Moral Imbecile talked about by Dr. J. C. Scouller at Na- 
tional Conference. 

Dr. Kerlin in the first report of the Committee on Feeble- 
Minded at the National Conference, spoke of the close 
relation between mental defect and crime and urged the 
recognition thereof. 

The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey established. 
Dr. Kerlin made strong plea for recognition of the moral 
imbecile, at National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections. 
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1891 


1892 


1896 


1896 


1896 


1897 


1899 
1899 
1900 


1900 
1901 
1904 


1906 


1908 
1908 


1909 
1909 
1910 
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Farm colonies began to be talked about as economical 
and wise. 


Nineteen public institutions existed in sixteen states. 
6,009 inmates, annual expense amounted to over $1,000,- 
000; 9 private schools with 216 pupils. 


Dr. Walter E. Fernald outlined plan for colony for feeble- 
minded in Massachusetts. 


Providence, R. I. and Portland, Maine, started special 
classes. 


First psychological clinic for diagnosis and treatment of 
exceptional and atypical children started at University 
of Pennsylvania by Dr. Lightner Witmer. 


Dr Martin W. Barr spoke at the Association of Medical 
Officers of Institutions for Idiotic and Feeble-Minded per- 
sons, urging sterilization as more economical than segre- 
gation. 


Philadelphia started special classes. 
Boston started special classes. 


Suggestions made that other glands might be causing 
trouble in manner similar to thyroid. 


New York City opened special class. 
Philadelphia opened special class. 


Paris required that all the mentally defective children 
in the public schools should be ascertained. Binet and 
Simon brought forward their scale, which they revised 
steadily for seven years. 


Department of Research established at The Training 
School at Vineland. 


Publication of “Mental Deficiency,” by Tredgold. 


Publication of “The Mind that Found Itself” by Clifford 
Beers. 


The National Committee for Mental Hygiene organized. 
Term moron suggested by Goddard. 


Committee on Classification of the Ass’n. for the Study 
of the Feeble-Minded made its report. 
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1910 


1911 


1911 


1912 
1914 
1914 
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1914 


1916 


1916 


1917 
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1917 





1917 








1919 








1919 








1920 
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Department of Research at State Village for Epileptics 
Skillman, New Jersey, established with Dr. J. E. Wallin, 
Director. 


New Jersey made special classes for backward children 
mandatory: first in country. 


Massachusetts passed first law in United States for seg. 
regation of defective delinquents. 


Publication of “The Kallikak Family,” by Goddard. 
Massachusetts established system of out-patient clinics, 


Publication of Goddard’s “Feeble-Mindedness: Its caus. 
es and Consequences.” 


Organization of Committee on Provision for the Feeble- 
Minded. 


First girls’ colony established by Rome, (N.Y.) State 
School. 


New Jersey Legislature appropriated $15,000 for estab- 
lishment of colonies for the Feeble-Minded on forest re- 
serves and other State land. 


Miss Kite’s translation of Binet and Simon’s “Develop- 
ment of Intelligence in Children,” and “Intelligence of 
the Feeble-Minded.” 

Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research established. 


Clinic and Research Department started at Whittier, 
California. 


New Jersey Prison Inquiry Commission appointed wita 
subsequent reorganization of New Jersey State Board of 
Control of Institutions and Agencies. 


Meeting of army psychologists at Vineland to organize 
program for war. 


New York State Normal Schools at Oswego and Geneseo 


offered special courses for teachers of mental defectives. 


Mental survey made of New Jersey State Prison, leading 
to development of penal classification program. 


Beginning of movement toward community care of the 
feeble-minded. 
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, 1921 

1921 
. | 1923 
1925 
1927 
1928 


1928 


1929 
1929 


1931 


1933 





1933 


1934 


1935 


1936 
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Establishment of California Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
search. 


Only five states with no special institutions for care of 
feeble-minded: West Virginia, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Nevada, Utah. 

National Committee for Mental Hygiene investigation 
showed 45,719 children in special classes in United 
States. These classes were organized in 430 cities and 
other school districts. 


Death of Dr. Walter E. Fernald. 


Muscle reeducation of cerebral birth palsy cases was in- 
stigated at the Training School at Vineland. 


Establishment of Division for Study of Mental and Edu- 
cational needs of handicapped children as part of United 
States Bureau of Education. 

Birth Injury research and establishment of Birth Injury 
as a definite category of Feeble-Mindedness. 

White House Conference called by President Hoover. 
Study of microcephaly resulting from Roentgen irradia- 
tion by Murphy and Doll. 

Only two states in United States have no institutions for 
the feeble-minded: Nevada and Arizona. 


Eleven corner stones were laid for new buildings at 
Letchworth Village. This brought the capacity to 3500 
and completed the original plan. 

At the recent meeting in Boston, American Association 
for Study of the Feeble-Minded changed to American 
Association on Mental Deficiency. 

The death of Doctor Charles S. Little, who for twenty- 
five years was Superintendent of Letchworth Village. 
Previous to this he was Superintendent of the New 
Hampshire State Institution for Feeble-Minded at La- 
conia. 


The Vineland Social Maturity Scale proposed for the 
measurement of social competence. 

The Federal Census Bureau reported 111,968 patients en- 
rolled in public and private institutions for mentally de- 
ficient and epileptic, on January 1, 1936. Ninty-five per 
cent of the patients are in State institutions. 
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Announcements 


The Fifty-first Annual Meeting 
of the Association members and their friends 
will be held on Wednesday, June fourteenth 





At the recent session of the Delaware legislature a bill was 
enacted requiring the reporting to the State Board of Education 
of “every child within any school district between the ages of 
six and sixteen years, who is seriously retarded in his or her 
school work, or any child between the ages of six and sixteen 
who, because of apparent physical or mental handicap is not 
being properly educated or trained, and thereafter the State 
Board of Education with the aid of cooperating agencies, 
shall examine such child and report whether said child is a fit 
subject for special education and training. It shall be the duty 
of the State Board of Education to provide and maintain under 
appropriate regulations special classes or special facilities wher. 
ever possible to meet the needs of all children recommended 
for special training who come from any geographical area 
within the State that can be served by such special facilities,” 
No special appropriation, however, was made to carry out the 
provisions of the law. 


A “Conference on Children in a Democracy” has been call- 
ed at the direction of President Roosevelt. This conference will 
be another impetus in stimulating thought and action toward 
the welfare of all children. 

Two White House Conferences have preceded this one. 
This, the third, is called for the early part of 1940. Some 118 
invitations were issued for the initial meeting of the plan- 
ning committee on April 26, 1939: about 70 to people promi- 
nent in National life; and one to each Governor asking him to 
delegate a person with a thorough knowledge of children’s work 
in his State. 

From the Conference the President hopes “will result prac- 
tical suggestion as to ways in which we may give greater secur- 
ity to childhood and a larger measure of opportunity to youth, 
and thus strengthen the foundations of our national life.” 


The fifth successful conference of the Child Research Clinic 
Series of the Woods Schools at Langhorne, was held in April 
1939. 
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